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ginia books is printed. This usefulness is considerably increased by the 
minute index, filling 85 of the volume's 762 pages, and made up largely 
of subject headings. 

George Parker Winshh- 

The military history of the Virginia military institute from 1839 to 1865 
with appendix, maps, and illustrations. By Jennings C. Wise, for- 
merly commandant of cadets, Virginia military institute, colonel 
engineers, Virginia volunteers. (Lynchburg: J. P. Bell company, 
1915. 576 p. $2.00) 
The brevity and incompleteness of General Francis II. Smith's History 
of the Virginia military institute, the "compromising conclusions" of 
Mr. Edmund Raymond Turner's The New Market campaign, and the 
desire for some record of the many brilliant military exploits of the 
cadets of the Virginia military institute are the author's explanations 
for this volume. It is dedicated to the memory of the nineteen cadets 
"who fell in action, or died in the military service of the Confederate 
States of America" and is self-styled "tradition sifted out and reduced 
to fact," Due acknowledgments are made to General Smith, whose book 
furnished a valuable outline for this one ; to Mr. Turner for his services 
in collecting data from the participants in the battle of New Market; to 
Captain B. A. Colonna who "possesses a fund of information unexcelled 
by that of any living member of the war Corps;" and to Colonel Joseph 
R. Anderson, official histographer of the institute, who "personally 
checked every date and figure and made many corrections and sugges- 
tions without which the work would have been most defective." In the 
preparation of the work the author had, also, in mind the great heroes of 
defeat rather than the heroes of victory. 

The idea back of the founding of the institute receives due emphasis. 
At the time, 1837, West Point, was supplying sufficient officers for the 
regular federal army, but the country lacked citizen soldiers. Accord- 
ingly the "West Point of the South" was established to provide some of 
the select young men of Virginia with a liberal education, coupled with 
military training, in the belief that such men would make valuable citi- 
zens, all the more useful because capable of bearing arms in the hour of 
their country's need. The conception was in keeping with a recom- 
mendation made by President Washington in his last annual message to 
congress and was later taken up by Captain Claude Crozet, a French- 
American and the real founder of the institute. 

From the beginning the institute has emphasized the importance of 
character building and the idea of discipline as a means thereto. It has 
therefore insisted upon a due regard for all regulations and has tried to 
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establish its regulations in reason and justice. The penalty system of 
enforcement has not always prevailed. Careful instruction, appeals to 
pride, and rewards for the faithful and efficient discharge of duties have 
had their parts. But behind them all was the ever present knowledge 
that any violation of rules made for the common good would be attended 
with a penalty of such a character as to make the violation unprofitable. 
General rules were never sacrificed to particular desires. The result of 
the training later demonstrated its value at Manassas and elsewhere. 

Of course "Stonewall" Jackson has a large place in this book. He is 
properly the hero, but due credit is not denied others. Crozet is the 
acknowledged founder of the institute; Colonel William Gilham is the 
"disciplinarian and champion" of its military ideals; while "Old Jack," 
"Old Tom Jackson," and even "Fool Tom Jackson," is simply the "In- 
structor of Ordinance and Artillery Tactics." Indeed, the author boldly 
asserts, and probably correctly, that "his (Jackson's) was not a com- 
manding influence, nor did he in any way shape the course of events at 
the Institute, or its character as a school of arms." This statement is 
founded largely upon what seems to be the fact that Jackson was never a 
very popular or remarkably efficient professor. 

To what, then, is Jackson's importance and success due? To the fact 
that he succeeded in an active command, while his associates continued 
to train those young men who made success for others possible? Partly, 
for says Colonel Wise: "If ever an army owed its prowess to a single 
cause, it was the army which followed Stonewall Jackson in 1862. If 
ever a leader rested fame upon a single influence, it was Jackson whose 
striking sobriquet was won and maintained for him by the blood and 
valor of his former pupils in the art of war." The author sees in Jack- 
son a "being remarkably great," possessing a large quantity of that 
quality of soul power which makes leaders, but he thinks it not too much 
to say that "he was influenced more by the Institute than it was influ- 
enced by him." His whole career is largely a tribute to the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of the institute and a vindication of the benefits of a 
citizen soldiery in times of need. Naturally a large part of this book is 
devoted to an account of the battle of New Market. Any history of the 
Virginia military institute would be incomplete without a full account 
of that battle. Besides, Mr. Turner's work, already referred to, lacks 
the view point of a critic of military tactics. Colonel Wise makes it per- 
fectly clear that the institute's corps of cadets played a more important 
part in the battle than that attributed to it by Mr. Turner; he also 
proves that the feats of marching and daring, attributed to them by 
some but denied by Mr. Turner and others, were perfectly possible. The 
reviewer regrets, however, that he found it necessary to attribute to Mr. 
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Turner "lack of preparation" (p. 324) and to speak of him as being 
"hopelessly lost in the fog" (p. 324). "Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again," and it can always be understood when clearly stated. 

The frontispiece of this book is a reproduction of the "Battle of New 
Market" from a mural painting by B. West Clinedinst. It has a com- 
plete index and an appendix running all the way from A to K inclusive 
and presenting among other things of value and interest articles by Jos. 
R. Anderson on the graduates and eleves of the institute in the union 
army during the war, the institute's contribution to the Mexican war, 
alumni in the regular army and navy before the war, alumni in foreign 
armies before 1861, and alumni in foreign armies after 1865. It is on 
the whole a valuable and interesting contribution to the military annals 
of Virginia and the nation. 

Charles H. Ambler 

History of Watauga county, North Carolina. With sketches of prom- 
inent families. By John Preston Arthur. (Richmond: Everett 
Waddey company, 1915. 364 p. $1.50) 

There is no field of local history more promising than that which has 
the county for its unit. Official records, private papers, and even tradi- 
tions often illuminate the course of national and state as well as purely 
local development. Interest in the writing of county history should 
therefore be stimulated and every contribution encouraged. 

Mr. Arthur deserves commendation for his work on Watauga county, 
a small unit in the extreme northwestern part of North Carolina. He 
has utilized published state sources, especially the laws of North Caro- 
lina, manuscript county records, private papers, works of description, 
and local traditions. The result is a mass of information, mainly of 
purely local interest, which has never hitherto been assembled. Much of 
what the author has to say will probably become the "last word." In 
two respects, however, his book is incomplete. 

First of these is its content. There is no integration of the county in 
the general political and social history of the state of which it is a unit. 
Thus the reader is not told whether Watauga was whig or democratic 
in political struggles before the civil war, or whether it has been demo- 
cratic or republican since. This matter affords opportunity for an inter- 
esting analysis, for the county was organized in 1849 just when the 
mountain section was attaining a larger role in political affairs in North 
Carolina, and election returns since reconstruction reveal some interest- 
ing changes in political sentiment. Again, there is no analysis of the 
growth of population decade by decade, nor any full treatment of the 
forces that make for s-ocial progress. For example the history of public 



